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For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


Historical Review of the Society of Friends, 
(Continued from page 234.) 

As party heat increased, recourse to arms 
naturally followed the violent language and 
measures which were used or advocated by the 
leaders in the political discussions. The dif- 
ferent bodies of Friends entered into sympathy 
with each other, and by frequent and affectionate 
epistles endeavored to strengthen one another in 
a faithful maintenance of the peaceable princi- 
ples of the Gospel. Some of these are beautiful 
illustrations of that Christian love and interest 
which prevailed between the different branches 
of our Society. An epistle, dated Eighth Mo. 
31st, 1775, from London Yearly Meeting, and 
addressed to Friends in America, exhorts them 
“Above all things to keep near the pure prin- 
ciple of Truth, not only in your meetings and in 
your families, but throughout your whole con- 
versation and conduct, as the alone sure and 
safe guide to peace and rest.” “It will add 
much to your safety in every respect to dwell 
alone, to suffer your minds to be agitated as little 
as possible by the present commotions, to keep 
out of the spirit of parties, and to cherish in 
your hearts the principle of peace and good-will 
toall. * * Dwell under a sense of the power 
and presence of God, all-sufficient and merciful ; 
s0 will ye be preserved in peace and innocency, 
amidst all the various exercises ye may meet 
with ; and if afflictions, such as neither we nor 
our fathers have felt, are permitted to come upon 
you, you will be enabled to bear a part in the 
general calamity, with a patience and resigna- 
tion that a sense of the Lord’s presence only can 
inspire.” 

In the trials attendant on the war of the 
Revolution, there was abundant occasion for the 
exercise of the “ patience and resignation” which 
Friends in England advised. In addition to 
public odium, there were many cases of arbi- 
trary imprisonment, and the imposition of fines. 
“Councils of Safety”—bodies which had no con- 
ttitutional or legal existence assumed the power 
to imprison at their pleasure those who refused 
to join the revolutionary movements. An epistle 
from the Meeting for Sufferings in Philadelphia 
to that in London, dated Second Mo. 26th, 1778, 
bi “Great finings, imprisonments and various 
other distresses, have been inflicted upon many 
Who cannot for conscience sake join in their 


measures.” The minutes of the former body 
contain frequent notices of the efforts used to 
procure the release of our members imprisoned 
at Reading, Lancaster and other places, on this 
account. An epistle from New England Meet- 
ing for Sufferings, in 1778, states that in Rhode 
Island Government £2473 had been distrained 
from Friends between their two last Yearly 
Meetings. 

Active military operations were first com- 
menced in New England, and to relieve the suf- 
fering occasioned thereby, and by the interrup- 
tion of ordinary business which resulted from 
them, Friends of Philadelphia remitted to their 
brethren in New England £2000, to be expended 
at their discretion. A partial report of the ex- 
penditure of this fund states that 5220 persons 
had partaken of its benefit, most of whom were 
probably in no way connected with the Society 
of Friends. As the desolating scourge of war 
extended over the country, the sympathies of 
Friends in Great Britain were much drawn forth 
towards their brethren in this country, and large 
amounts of money were contributed to assist 
those in distress. This was principally or alto- 
gether placed under the care of Friends of Phila- 
delphia, and by them distributed in various parts 
of the country, as occasion required. Out of 
this fund were paid the expenses connected with 
the ransom and return of the Gilbert family, 
who had been taken captives by the Indians at 
their home north of the Blue Mountains, Penn- 
sylvania, and carried off to Canada. A sum- 
mary of the distraints and losses on military 
accounts inflicted on the members of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, between 1777 and 1784, 
amounted to over £35,500. 

The experience of the church in this case was 
the same as in all similar periods; it was refined 
through suffering. An affectionate epistle from 
London Meeting for Sufferings in 1779, says: 
“ We think we perceive in your account the evi- 
dent traces of Divine regard and mercy to the 
churches amongst you. The zeal with which 
many Friends from distant places, and through 
many dangers, attend your solemnities, the love 
and harmony that prevails among you, the 
sacred unction that is apparent in the conduct 
of your affairs, evidently latoben that the refin- 
ing hand has not been at work in vain.” The 
Meeting for Sufferings of New York, in 1783, 
thus allude to their own condition: “ We believe 
there is a living remnant who are zealously con- 
cerned to labor in love and meekness for the 
promotion of our Christian testimony and the 
exaltation of the kingdom and government of 
the Prince of Peace; and that under the various 
exercises and difficulties which have attended, 
Friends have generally kept to their meetings 
for the performance of Divine worship, and the 
support of our Christian discipline, although 
sometimes exposed thereby to the insults of 
wicked men, yet we think we may say with you, 
‘we believe that hitherto the Lord hath helped 
us,’ and that when we had none other to flee to 
for succor, He hath been our shield and our ex- 
ceeding great reward.” When the war ceased, 
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and free communication with England was re- 
stored, many of the American ministers were led 
in the love of the Gospel to visit their brethren 
across the water. An epistle in 1785 gives the 
names of ten of these messengers of glad tidings 
then in Great Britain, and for a number of years 
after, these visits were of frequent occurrence. 

While our Society in America had been pass- 
ing through this ordeal, it had been afresh 
aroused to the importance of spreading abroad 
the journals of faithful Friends and other works 
calculated to promote correct views of the Chris- 
tian religion, and to awaken their readers to the 
importance of living in conformity with its re- 
quirements. It had also in great measure com- 
pleted the work of clearing its hands of com- 
plicity with the evil of domestic slavery; and 
was prepared to labor with others in its advocacy 
of the principles of justice and human rights, 
which are completely at variance with this sys- 
tem. An epistle from the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings in Philadelphia to that in London, dated 
First Mo. 20th, 1780, says that Friends in this 
country are nearly clear of holding slaves, and 
calls their attention to the “cruel traffic” as it 
is termed, in slaves, carried on by the English 
nation. The African slave-trade was then a 
profitable business carried on by British capital ; 
and public sentiment had not been awakened to 
its vileness and wickedness. It was considered 
as a respectable branch of commerce. When 
the attention of Friends in Great Britain was 
plainly called to the subject, though not hasty 
in proceeding, yet they did not long delay in 
accepting the responsibility thus laid upon them. 
An epistle from their Meeting for Sufferings, in 
1783, acknowledges the propriety of the call that 
had been made upon them from America, to 
apply to their government for the suppression of 
the slave-trade—“ a work,” they say, “in which 
whosoever should be engaged must expect to 
meet with the greatest opposition from the com- 
bination of interested parties.” In reply to this 
epistle their friends in Philadelphia endeavored 
to strengthen their hands, and express the hope 
in reference to theslave-trade, that “ instruments 
will be raised to step forth and engage with un- 
remitted care and endeavors to extirpate the 
root of this inhuman commerce; for as righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation, and sin is shameful to any 
people, so such an enormous iniquity as to en- 
courage and promote by lawful authority a traffic 
founded on avarice, theft, bloodshed and other 
multiplied evils, must greatly increase the weight 
of national guilt.” An epistle from London in 
the early part of the year 1784, mentions that a 
petition on behalf of the Africans had been pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, and that the 
subject was kept continually under their notice. 
Having once put their hands to the plough, 
Friends in England persisted in the work with 
noble perseverance, until such a change was 
wrought in public opinion in that country, that 
England became, as for many years she has 
been, the most determined enemy of slavery of 
all civilized nations. 

The records of our Society in America for 
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many years after this period, contain numerous 
references to their labors in the same good cause. 
With unwearied zeal they appealed to the legis- 
latures of the different States and to Congress, to 
put an end to the slave-trade, still carried on to 
some extent, particularly from Newport, Rhode 
Island ; to do away with the system itself; and 
to take measures to protect the free a of 
color, who were often illegally forced into bond- 
age. When Congress, in 1794. in accordance 
with the request of Friends in New England 
and others, had passed the bill against the slave 
trade, and it had become a law, an epistle from 
Philadelphia Meeting for Sufferings to that of 
New England, thus refers to this important step: 
“Hitherto we may humbly acknowledge the 
universal Father hath blessed our mutual en- 
deavors in the cause of humanity; which we 
hope will encourage both you and us to a dili- 
gent attention to every future call of duty on 
behalf of that injured and afflicted people.” 
Some of the minutes made in those days, are 


very strong and clear in their condemnation of 


this evil system. The Yearly Meeting of Phila- 
delphia, in 1798, addressed the following minute 
to its Meeting for Sufferings: 

“The enormous iniquity of enslaving and trad- 
ing in the persons of men, which erying abomina- 
tion renewedly impressing the minds of many 
Friends with very painful sensations, under the 
awful prospect of Divine judgment manifest in 
the earth, it is desired we may individually labor 
for qualification to offer up effectual, fervent 
prayer for the removal of this unspeakable wicked- 
ness from our land—and that the Meeting for 
Sufferings more especially, may suffer no season 
to escape unimproved, wherein there may be an 
opening for the relief of this grievously oppressed 
people, or for holding up our religious testimony 
against every species of this aggravated evil.” 

In 1808, after a struggle of nearly twenty-five 
years, the British Slave-Trade was prohibited by 
act of Parliament—in reference to which an 
epistle from the Meeting for Sufferings in London 
says : “ Wecannot easily avoid expressing to you 
our heart-felt comfort at that great, memorable, 
and may we not say blessed event.” 

(To be continued.) 





A Winter Sunrise. 


The waning moon was scarcely visible in the 
western sky and not a star shone overhead, 
when I ventured out of doors, at the call of the 
gathering crows. These noisy scavengers of the 
river’s shore had evidently slept with one eye 
open, and at the first faint glimmering of the 
dawn signalled, in no uncertain tones, the com- 
ing day. Across the brown meadows floated 
their clamorous cries and roused me when my 
own slumber was most profound ; but I responded 
promptly, willing at least, if not wildly anxious, 
to witness a winter sunrise. 

I have said the meadows were brown; such 
was their color when I saw them last ; but now, 
every wrinkled blade of last year’s grass was 
daintily feathered with pearly frost. A line, 
too, of steel-gray crystals topped every rail of 
the old worm fence, and capped the outreach- 
ing branches of the scattered trees. The glint 
of splintered glass filled the landscape. 

Knowing the view would there be least ob- 
structed, I walked leisurely to a high knoll in 
the lower meadows, leaving a curiously dark 
streak behind me where I brushed away the 
frost as I passed. Not a bird greeted me. The 
sparrows and chicadees of yesterday were still 
asleep. The crackling of brittle twigs beneath 


my feet was the only sound I heard, save, of 
course, the blended voices of the distant crows. 
The brightening of the eastern sky proceeded 
slowly. Cloud above cloud threatened to shut 
out the light until the day had well advanced ; 
while from the river rose a filmy bank of smoke- 
like fog that settled in huge masses over the in- 
tervening marshes. But still the crows were 
clamorous, and I had been told that their songs 
at sunrise augured a fair day; so, ’twixt hope 
and fear, I reached the high knoll in my neigh- 
bor’s meadow. It was at the nick of time. 
Without a heralding ray in the whole horizon, 
a flood of rosy light leaped through a rift in the 
clouds and every cold gray crystal of the frost 
glowed with ruddy warmth. Then deafening 
loud was the din of the foraging crows, as 
though they exulted at the fulfilment of their 
prediction ; and from that moment on, the day 
was beautiful. 

And if crows could be so enthusiastic over a 
bright winter day, why not other birds? What 
of that host of arctic finches that tarry with us 
until spring? I listened in vain for the foxie 
sparrow’s warble, the call of the Peabody bird, 
and whistling of the purple finch. These were 
all here yesterday and making merry; now 
every one was mute. The ceaseless cawing of 
the crows may have drowned their voices, but 
I think not. However, in other ways and no 
less cheerful ones, the vivifying effect of sunrise 
was soon apparent everywhere about me. 

My friends, the meadow mice, were in their 
glory. Their grass-walled run-ways were roofed 
with ice and not a breath of the chilly breeze 
that fretted the outer world could reach them. 
I quite forgot the increasing beauty of the east- 
ern sky, in my eagerness to watch the mice. I 
could look down upon them, through the trans- 
parent roofs of their crystal palaces, and won- 
der what might be theirerrands. Every one was 
in a hurry, and none stopped to nibble at a 
blade of grass or tarried at a cluster of seed- 
pods. Was it the mere pleasure of activity 
that prompted them? It was very warm be- 
neath the ice and far from cold above it. But all 
the while I might be frightening the poor creat- 
ures, so I withdrew, at the thought, to the cover 
of a clump of bushes. Quiet then seemed par- 
tially restored and soon one mouse came from 
an opening in the roof, where many run-ways 
met. It picked its painful way over the frost, 
as though every crystal was a pricking needle. 
I moved and away it darted, but not to tell its 
fellows. Another and another came and like 
the one first seen, they simply ran from post to 
pillar and back from pillar to post. Perhaps a 
weasel was on their track—but, if we commence 
surmising, there will never be an end to it. 
Let me declare dogmatically, these mice were 
taking a sun bath, and with this thought, leave 
them. 

As I looked about me, the crows again be- 
came the most prominent feature of the land- 
scape. They hovered in a loose flock over all 
the meadows; literally, in thousands, and as the 
rays of the sun struck them, they too glistened 
us though the frost crystals had encased their 
feathers. Higher and higher they rose into the 
misty air and soon dispersed in every direction ; 
but they will gather again as the day closes, for 
over the river, somewhere in the woods, they 
have a roosting place. I have seen this knoll 
now thickly tenanted by mice, black with crows 
day after day, within a fortnight. What then 
became of the mice? Surely their cunning 
stood them well in need to escape these ravenous 
birds, and yet they have done so. Stupid as 


they seem when studied individually, these mice 
must have a modicum of mother-wit, to thrive 
in spite of so many odds against them. 

But now, as the day advanced, the wooded 
bluff a mile away, and the willows on the river. 
shore gave evidence that not alone were the 
crows and mice awake to the betty and 
warmth of a winter sunrise. The feathered 
world was now astir and music from a hundred 
throats filled the crisp air. There was, it jg 
true, not that volume of sound that greets the 
day-break in June, and no one voice was ag 
tuneful as the thrush. This mattered not. The 
essential feature of a pleasant stroll, evidence 
that I was not alone, was present; for I cannot 
keep company with meadow mice. I call it a 
dead day, where there are no birds, and he who 
would know what such a day is, should be on 
the marshes or the river, when not a sound rises 
from the wild waste about him. 

I stood long listening to the afar-off choir, 
and then, turning my steps homeward, fancied I 
could distinguish the different birds that now 
made the woods fairly to ring. There was a 
ditch to cross before reaching the hillside, and 
right glad I am that I looked before leaping it, 
for I saw a lazy frog slowly responding to the 
increasing warmth of the sunshine. All night 
long, this creature had been sleeping in a cozy 
nook, a foot deep in the soft mud which was 
protected here from the north and west, and 
has never been known to freeze. One eye and 
a small fraction of the frog’s head was visible, 
but the former was bright and I was sure that 
no accident had happened to bring it even so far 
above the surface. I stood very still, expectin 
much, but it was like watching the hour hand 
of a clock. In time the whole head was ex- 
posed, then the forelimbs and this, for man 
minutes, was the extent of the frog’s activity. I 
ventured finally, to assist, and lifting up the 
clammy creature, placed it on a floating fence 
rail, whereon the sun shone as in summer. The 
frog was happy. Its expression showed this, its 
pulsing sides proved it, and could I have heard 
it croak, my own satisfaction would have been 
complete ; but this it would not do. But let it 
be remembered, the croaking cannot be forced, 
either in June or January, and the voices of 
frogs have been heard frequently during the 
latter month. Even when the winter has been 
very severe,a typical January thaw has led 
them to give tongue, to croak unmistakably, 
although in thinner tones than during a sum- 
mer’s night chorus. 

There were hours yet before noon, and my 
little adventure with the languid frog prompted 
me to explore the ditch in a rude way. All 
forms of aquatic life seemed as active as in 
spring. Fish, salamanders, snakes, turtles, and 
insects were not only active, but alert and as 
difficult to capture as I have ever found them. 
Actual sluggishness characterized the frogs only, 
and yet these creatures are supposed to be less 
susceptible to cold than all the others. The 
truth is, the winter habits of every form of life, 
are little known, and what impressions, if any, 
most have upon the subject are more or less 
erroneous. We have had no winter as yet, but 
the same conditions that I found to-day, were 
true of the ditch dwellers, last year and the 
year before, when we had not only winter, but 
winter intensified. 

I did not enumerate the many birds aright, 
as I approached the hillside. My attention was 
suddenly called from the ditch to the green- 
briar thicket beyond, by a familiar sound, yet 
which now late in January, seemed quite out 
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of place, if not out of tune and harsh. It was 
the querulous cry of a cat-bird. This familiar 
thrush is no rara avis at such a time, although 
probably in Andubon’s day, few if any re- 
mained in New Jersey during the winter. No 
author makes mention, I believe, of such an oc- 
currence. The number seen each winter grad- 
ually increases, and the disposition to’ remain 
affects apparently these birds over a steadily 
extending area. So, at least, from correspond- 
ence, I am led to believe. 

I found but three flowers as I neared my 
home, a dandelion, a violet and a pale spring 
beauty ; but earlier in the month, a friend had 
been more successful, and gathered not only 
those I have named, but others. Doubtless 
these superlatively early blossomings have to do 
with the present extraordinary winter, now 
more than half gone, but not altogether, per- 
haps. Many a plant is more vigorous than we 
suspect and stray flowers are hidden beneath 
the fallen leaves more often than we know. 

When, in the forbidding gloom of a winter 
dawn, I ventured out of doors, it was with the 
auticipation of a cheerless walk, if not fear 
of actual discomfort; but the brilliant sunrise 
promptly dispelled all this; my fears giving 
way to hopes that were more than realized. 

CHARLES C. Apporr. 
Near Trenton, N. J. in The American 
cnnapamennmatigiijeaimeaatin 
For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


“Ephraim, he hath mixed himself among the 
people; Ephraim is a cake not turned,” “strangers 
ave devoured his strength and he knew it not.” 


I have been led to fear that the above language 
of the Prophets isapplicable to too many who are 
members of our highly favored society. When 
we fall in with the ways and doings of an evil 
world, and give countenance in this way to that 
which is wrong, we gradually lose our strength, 
imperceptibly to ourselves, until we may be so 
mixed with evil that we scarcely know where we 
are. 

It fell to my lot, in attending to my proper 
business, to be in our town on the day called 
Christmas ; and the commotion and excitement 
that therein prevailed produced feelings of sor- 
row. How very far, 1 thought, such a way of 
spending the precious time was, from giving 
honor and glory to Him whose kingdom is not 
of this world. I believe that the day called 
Christmas is turned more to the ways of evil, by 
many of the inhabitants of the earth, than other 
days of the year; which cannot but be offensive 
in the Divine sight. And I have been grieved 
to learn that many members of our society have 
made it a day of feasting, and call it a holiday, 
as though it was a day of more liberty than 
others. 

Every day of our lives ought to be devoted to 
the service of our Father who is in Heaven, and 
“whether we eat or drink or whatsoever we do, 
all should be to his glory.” Again I have fear- 
ed that some amongst us give more encourage- 
ment to some public exhibitions and organiza- 
tions than is consistent with the will of God ; and 
thus there is danger of becoming “ mixed with 
the people.” I do fully believe that friends are 
loudly called upon to be a “ peculiar people, zeal- 
ous of good works” so that, “ our lights may so 
shine before men that they, seeing our good 
works, may have cause to glorify our Father 
who is in Heaven. : 

I have also feared that many have departed 
from our plain way of speaking and writing; 
and in their manners are conforming too much 
to the ways of an evil world. I am often brought 


under exercise and travail (according to my 
measure) for the welfare of our beloved society, 
and I have from season to season been made to 
believe that the blessed Head of the Church is 
designing to gather us nearer to himself, if we 
will hearken. That the language concerning 
Ephraim may not be aplicable to us as a people, 
is my fervent desire. “If we are willing and 
obedient we shall eat the good of the land” but 
if we refuse and rebel, we must reap the reward 
thereof. R. M. 


PENNSVILLF, Morgan Co., Ohio. 
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Settlement of Meetings in New Jersey. 
(Continued from page 236.) 

In 1681, a number of Friends settled on 
Newton Creek, in Gloucester County, near Ar- 
wamus, or what has since become Gloucester 
City. 

In the same year, a meeting was allowed by 
the Burlington Friends, to be held at Pine Point 
on the Delaware, (now the City of Camden), 
as appears by the following minute: “At a 
Monthly Meeting held at the house of Thomas 
Gardiner, the 5th of Seventh Month, 1681,—It 
is ordered that Friends at Pine Point have a 
meeting on every Fourth-day, to begin at the 
fourth hour, at Richard Arnold’s house.” 

In 1682, there was a meeting set up, and kept 
at the house of Mark Newbie, on Newton Creek, 
which soon increased so much that a meeting- 
house (of logs) was built in 1684. In 1715-16, 
a meeting-house was built at Gloucester. 


NEWTON. 

In 1801, Friends removed from the old meet- 
ing-house on Newton Creek to the present loca- 
tion ; the brick house was built upon land given 
by Joseph Kaighn. The old Newton Meeting- 
house was burned in 1817. 

“ At a General Meeting held at Salem in the 
Province of West Jersey, the 11th of Second 
Month, 1682, it was ordered that Friends at 
Arwamus and those at Shackamaxon do meet 
together once a month; the first meeting to be 
at William Cooper’s at Pine Point, at Arwamus,” 
to which were joined the Friends settled on 
Woodbury and Cooper’s Creeks. 

The Friends of Salem and Newton Monthly 
Meetings constituted a Quarterly Meeting in 
1686, as is shown by the following minute : 

“ Ata Yearly Meeting held in Burlington the 
8th of Seventh Month, 1686,—Friends of this 
meeting ordered that the Monthly Meeting of 
Salem, and the Monthly Meeting of Newton 
make up one Quarterly Meeting, called Glou- 
cester and Salem Quarterly Meeting, to be held 
at Gloucester and Salem, alternately.” 

The Monthly Meeting of Gloucester or New- 
ton, was held alternately at Newton, and at the 
house of Thomas Shackle, (near Haddonfield) 
from 1695 to 1721. In that year Elizabeth 
(Haddon) Eastaugh, procured from her father 
John Haddon, (in England) a deed for one acre 
of ground for the use of Friends, on which the 
meeting-house was built in the early part of that 
year. It was of logs, and stood near the King’s 
Road. 

In 1732, John and Elizabeth Estaugh con- 
veyed one and a-half acres of land adjoining the 
meeting-house lot to Friends. 

In 1760, a brick meeting-house was erected 
upon the same site, and the old log house re- 
moved across the “ Ferry road,” and used as a 
stable. 

After nearly a century of service, that house 
was taken down, and the bricks used to enclose 


the burial ground. It was very inconveniently 
arranged, especially so for holding a large Quar- 
terly Meeting. It had probably been built at 
two different times. 

The present commodious meeting-house at 
Haddonfield was erected upon an adjoining lot, 
in 1851. 

CHESTER. 

In 1685, a meeting was established with the 
consent of Burlington Friends, at the house of 
Timothy Hancock, at “ Penisauken,” which was 
held on alternate First-days with one at the house 
of John Kay, on the north branch of Cooper’s 
Creek, for the accommodation of Friends at 
Penisauken and Evesham, and those on Cooper’s 
Creek. 

CHESTER, (at Moorestown.) 

About the year 1700, the Meeting at Chester 
was established, and was called the Adams’ 
Meeting from its being located upon their land. 

By a deed of James and Esther Adams, dated 
9th of Fourth Mo. 1700, we learn that a meet- 
ing-house already stood there, viz: “To the 
Trustees of the Religious Society of Friends, for 
one acre of land lying and being on the west 
side of the King’s highway, with all that house 
or building now erected, and being upon said 
acre of land, called the Quaker Meeting-house.” 
It was of logs, and was destroyed by fire. In 
1721, a house built of stone succeeded it, and 
was located in what is now the burial ground 
near the large buttonwood tree on the north side 
of Main Street, in Moorestown, (or Chester 
Town, as the place was formerly called.) 

The present substantia! brick structure, on the 
south side of the street, was built in 1802. 

The frame building in the same yard, built in 
1837, and enlarged in 1884. 

Chester Monthly Meeting was established with 
the consent of Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, 
First Mo. 1st, 1804, composed of Chester and 
Westfield Preparative Meetings. 


WESTFIELD. 


This was an indulged meeting for some years, 
and held in a school-house from 1794 to 1801, 
at which time the large stone meeting-house was 
built, which was destroyed by fire in 1859, it 
has been succeeded by a substantial brick build- 
ing. 

The frame building standing about half a mile 
south of the above, and occupied by our Friends, 
was built in 1848. 

EVESHAM. 

The first account we have of meetings at Eve- 
sham, is of one held at the dwelling of William 
Evans, in 1694—his wife Elizabeth was a min- 
ister. 

A meeting-house was built in 1698, which 
was replaced by another, in 1760, of stone, this 
was enlarged in 1798, and formed the present 
venerable-looking structure, which stands as a 
monument to the liberality of Friends of that 
day. 

The Preparative and Monthly Meetings were 
established in 1760, as appears by the following 
minute: “ Agreeable to ye direction of ye Quar- 
terly Meeting held ye 3rd day of ye 9th month, 
1760. Friends of Evesham and Chester held 
their meeting at Evesham on ye 9th of 10th 
month, 1760.” Evesham and Chester composed 
one Monthly Meeting until 1804. 

In the Third Month, 1793, the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Evesham proposed to the Quarterly Meet- 
ing held at Salem, that there be a division of 
that Monthly Meeting, viz: that Friends of 
Upper Evesham and Cropwell Particular Meet- 
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ings become a Monthly Meeting, which was 
united with, and the Monthly Meeting of Upper 
Evesham organized First Mo. 1794. 

Upper Evesham was an indulged meeting 
from 1760 until 1774. In 1775, the meeting 
place was enlarged, which was built in 1759. 
The present commodious brick structure was 
erected in 1814, to replace the small frame build- 
ing above alluded to. 

The Preparative Meeting was established in 
1783. 

CROPWELL. 
The Meeting at Cropwell was first established 


in 1786, as appears by the following minute of 


that year. 

“A request by direction of the Preparative 
Meeting of Evesham in favor of holding a meet- 
ing for worship in a school-house lately erected 
near Cropwell Creek, was united with.” The 
present brick meeting-house was built in 1812. 


EASTON. 
1803. 
Easton school-house request that two meetings a 
month be held at that place, which is allowed.” 
The Meeting was regularly established; and the 
Preparative Meeting organized in 1810, and the 
meeting-house built the same year. It is a 
branch of Evesham Monthly Meeting. 


GREAT EGG HARBOR, 


“The first convincement of Friends about 
Great Egg Harbor was about 1702. Since which 
time Meetings have been settled and houses 
built.” Egg Harbor Monthly Meeting estab- 
lished. 

The first Yearly Meeting held at Egg Harbor 
was in 1754. 

HADDONFIELD QUARTER. 

In 1794, Gloucester and Salem Quarterly 
Meeting proposed to the Yearly Meeting to con- 
stitute two Quarterly Meetings in their limits: 
one of Evesham and Haddonfield, Great Egg 
Harbor, and Cape May, called Haddonfield 
Quarterly Meeting; to be held at Haddonfield 
and Evesham alternately, which was approved, 
and meetings held accordingly from that time 
until 1831, when the meeting circulated more 
generally, and was held once a year at Haddon- 
field, Evesham, Upper Evesham, (Medford) and 
Chester, (Moorestown) as at present. 


+e 


For ‘Tue Frienp ”’ 

Have not the special favors enjoyed by Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, been largely owing to 
the faithfulness of the founders and early settlers 
of the country over which this Yearly Meeting 
extends? I trust so, as the founders of the States 
of New Jersey and Pennsylvania were concerned 
that the first owners of the land should be treated 
justly, and all land obtained, paid for by regu- 
lar purchase. 

If this is so, should not we be equally careful 
to uphold the character which they bore, in the 
full support of all the testimonies given them, 
which led them to leave their European homes 
and attachments, and endure the sufferings in- 
separable from a new settlement ? 

As William Penn was more anxious to secure 
civil and religious liberty than to maintain and 
increase his estate, I hope we will also be more 
careful and anxious that our descendants should 
enjoy these things, than that we should be rich 
in this world’s goods, and poor in other respects. 


Second Mo. 13th, 1889. 


—“Friends who live in the vicinity of 








For “Tue Frienp.”” 


THE GOSPEL LIGHT OUR GUIDE. 


Thou God of all light, thy candle shines bright 
Ofttimes, while musing before thee; 

So may I yet be more thankful to thee, 
While in spirit and truth I adore thee. 


If my body is weak, may I fervently seek 
While yet in this world I still linger, 

To be shown the right way, by night and by day, 
With the pointings of thy holy finger. 


And when I thus know the way I should go, 
May I be willing to heed it ; 

And follow the light, which often shines bright, 
As I, in my darkness, do need it. 


Israel of old, we plainly are told, 
Had a guide to show them the way— 
A pillar of light to lead them by night, 
And a pillar of cloud by the day. 


Whilst they kept his command, and were led by his 
hand, 
Their peace as a river would flow; 
But they loved their own way, and oft went astray, 
As they through the desert did go. 


So truly may we, by this plainly see 
That we need a strong spiritual guide, 

To lead us aright, through our wilderness flight; 
For in this dark world we are tried. 


If we are made free, and continue to be, 
From the power and thraldom of sin, 

We will joyfully know, while on earth we still go, 
That the kingdom of God is within. 


And then we will find, both in body and mind, 
That a peaceful reward will be given ; 
For God’s kingdom will come, and his will will be 
done, 
In our hearts as it is in heaven. 


The wild nature then will no longer remain, 
But all will in harmony blend, 

No lion be there, to rend or to tear, 
As all discord and hatred will end. 


So, while we have light, let us use it aright, 
And follow it on, though it leads far away 
From the idols we love to mansions above, 
’Twill shine more and more to the full perfect day. 


So, what we most need, is to give earnest heed 
To the true gospel light, which is given 
To show us the way, from darkness to day, 
And give us a passport to heaven. 
Davin HupDLEsTon. 
Dusty, Ind., First Mo. 20th, 1889. 


_————————e ————_—_ 


For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.’ 


A PICTURE. 


When years agone our country roused to claim 
The homage due her century of fame, 

And from afar the nations of the earth 

Poured kindly greetings with their treasures forth, 
As one day wandering thro’ “ Memorial Hall,” 
Letting brief glances on each painting fall, 
Viewing but lightly with no critic’s eye, 

Works that would seem with Nature’s self to vie, 
I found my gaze arrested and delayed, 
Indifference broken, and my footsteps stayed 
Before a picture I can ne’er forget, 

Whose form and grouping lingers with me yet. 
Perchance in merit it would scarce compare 
With many other bright conceptions there, 

But long it held me with a potent spell, 

While dropping minutes in Time’s hour-glass fell ; 
And, passing on, my steps again returned 

To where those colors on the canvas burned. 
Small need there seemed to read its title o’er, 
“The foolish virgins at the fast shut door.” 

So vividly was every thought portrayed, 

So faithfully each feeling was conveyed. 

’Twas not the wild abandonment of grief 

That in expression finds a sad relief, 

But fixed, and deep, unutterable despair, 
Anguish and horror, all were blended there. 

A fallen lamp, that from the nerveless hand, 
Whose power the will no longer could command, 
Dropt idly down, while on the threshold stone 
The bearer’s form in agony was thrown. 


In many a way, and oft unthought of hour 

The heart is smitten by a secret Power, 

Warned that the fervor of its love grows cold, 
Led to renew the covenants of old, 

Roused from the slumb’ring restfulness of ease, 
Whose dreamy hope, life’s greatest phantom, flees, 
And through the brief remainder of that day 
Close as a shadow did this memory stay— 
Whate’er the scene, there rose mine eyes before, 
Those foolish virgins at that fast shut door; 
The awful danger that the midnight cry 

Find our lamps empty and our vessels dry ; 
That on our ears the fatal language fall, 

“T know you not,” when at the door we call ; 
Alone was pressing upon mind and heart, 
Freshly awakened by the painter’s art. 

Though almost sacrilege the daring seems, 
That from such subjects chooses forth its themes, 
Yet He who ruleth over and above, 

In faultless wisdom, and in purest love, 

Can make the puny purposes of man 
Subservient ever to his holier plan. 

And even now I never read or hear 

That parable so beautiful and clear, 

Told to the twelve by Him, their joy and pride, 
Beyond Jerusalem on the mountain side, 
Without a shudder at the doom that waits 

The lamp unlighted, at the Golden Gates, 

As mental vision greeteth more and more, 
Those foolish virgins at that fast shut door. 





For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 
In What Art Thou Trusting ? 


“ And I saw the wicked buried, who had come and 
gone from the place of the holy.” 

My heart goes out in anxious solicitude for 
those to whom the above language may apply. 
The prophet, looking down through the vista of 
the coming years, saw in vision the life and de- 
parture of those who had had the opportunity to 
seek salvation ; who had had warning after warn- 
ing sounded in their ears; been again and again 
under the very droppings of the sanctuary ; but 
had failed to give an attentive ear to the call. 

His language may apply to a class who have 
been diligent church or meeting-goers, faithful 
in théir attendance at the place of Divine wor- 
ship, but who went away as they came; no 
change being wrought in the heart, no true 
spiritual worship having been performed. They 
had the form of godliness, but they lacked the 
power. Does it not come home to us now, that 
each one should see whether we have made our 
“calling and election sure.” 

We are emphatically told, that “‘now is the 
accepted time, and to-day is the day of salvation.” 
“To-day, to-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden 
not your hearts.” 

Let none, then, settle down in a state of easy 
indifference ; thinking if we belong to a religious 
body, and are faithful attenders to its general 
assemblies, &c., that this will give us an en- 
trance into life and peace beyond the grave. 
Nay, verily! we must belong to the Church of 
the living God, which He hath redeemed with 
his own blood, in order to be heirs to: salvation. 
We cannot enter in without the wedding gar- 
ment, we must be clothed with the righteous- 
ness of Christ. 

How many there are who come and go, like 
the door on its hinges, leaving the place of re- 
ligious worship the same as they entered it, not 
one step nearer the Father’s house. Nay; are 
they not farther away? for, for every opportu- 
nity of this kind does there not come to us an 
added responsibility ? Many become, as it were, 
“ gospel-hardened,” they are continually under 
the sound of the message, but do not give earnest 
heed, and so “ drift away” from the things which 
they have heard, whether it be by the external 
ear or the inward manifestation of God’s Spirit 
on the heart. To these, the Divine impressions 
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become less and less sensible; they are hearers 
of the Word but not doers thereof. There is no 
change in heart and life; and of them it can be 
most sorrowfully said when they come to die,— 
« And I saw the wicked buried who had come 
and gone from the place of the holy.” 

I would that the language may be sounded in 
our spiritual ears this day, “ Awake thou that 
sleepest, arise from the dead, and Christ shall 
give thee life.” “ Arise and shine,” for He would 
have every one to shine for Him, that others 
might be led to his feet. Reader, art thou, or 
art thou not, a child of his? Hast thou, or hast 
thou not, yielded thy heart to Him in a full sur- 
render of thy will, thine all, to Him? Art thou 
willing that He should use thee in the harvest 
field? “The harvest truly is plenteous, but the 
faithful laborers are few.” The religion of our 
Lord and Saviour is not a religion of dead 
works, but it is one of living experience. It is 
that of which Paul speaks, when he says, “I 
live, and yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” If 
this be our experience, it will be shown in our 
daily life; we will honor Him in our walk and 
conversation. Having “ tasted of the good word 
of life” we shall “ know of the doctrine” and we 
can say, as did the people of the olden time, in 
Samaria, ‘* Now we believe, not because of thy 
saying, but because we have seen for ourselves.” 

Yea, if we receive Him into our hearts in his 
fulness, we shall not be content with a mere ap- 
pearance of religion, but we shall earnestly seek 
to know that we possess that of which we make 
profession. We shall desire so to live, that those 
with whom we mingle in life, may see that we 
have been with Jesus, and that we have learned 
of Him, and are led and guided and kept daily 
by his Grace. Thus may all come to know the 
Lord, “ whom to know is life eternal !” 

“Thus may our lips and lives express, 
The pure religion we profess.” 
For 
“ Am I a soldier of the cross, 
A follower of the Lamb, 


And shall I fear to own his cause, 
Or blush to speak his name.” 
é. OY. 


N. Y. Crry, Second Mo. 4th, 1889. 





For “‘ Tue FRienpb.’ 
A Circular Letter to Friends. 


Dear Friends— The Lord of heaven and earth 
is indeed and in truth on his way, as has been 
foretold by some of his messengers not long ago. 
He is, I believe, near, even at the door. The 
sound of his footsteps, if I may so speak, is joy- 
ous in my ears, “nevertheless when the Son of 
Man cometh, shall He find faith on the earth?” 
There are many doubting Thomas’ in this day, 
who have not yet been able to see with an eye 
of faith, nor to hear with their ears, spiritually, 
nor in their hearts to conceive of the good things 
the Lord hath in store for them that love Him. 
Those that do love the Lord with their whole 
hearts, that do count nothing too near or too 
dear to part with for his great name sake, and 
for his precious cause’s sake, and that have been 
made willing to suffer with Him, (even all the 
fiery trials He permits to come upon them for 
their purification) these shall in his great and 
unmerited mercy and favor, as they keep faith- 
ful to Him, be permitted in his own good time 
to reign with Him. 

Then let these be encouraged to trust in the 
Lord, the Omnipotent Holy One. Be nothing 
without Him, nor think the time long, but en- 
deavor to abide in the patience and in a stayed- 
ness of mind upon Him who will keep and pre- 





serve them both on the right hand and on the 
left, and enable them to make straight steps with 
their feet in the Heavenly pathway, to his glory, 
honor and praise, and to their own souls’ un- 
a comfort, happiness and peace. These 
shall know their goings to be established in and 
upon Him, the Rock of Ages, the Rock on which 
the true Church of Christ is built, (through the 
revelation of his spirit in their hearts), “ against 
which the enemy or gates of hell shall never 
be able to prevail.” “Thanks be to God who 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ ;’ to whom belongeth the praise of his own 
works now and forevermore, amen ; who is God 
over all, blessed forever and magnified be his 
name. “God is not a man, that He should 
lie,” neither the son of man, that He should 
repent, hath He said, and shall He not do 
it? or hath He spoken, and shall He not make 
it good? “ Read Francis Howgills’ prediction, 
and others also of the Lord’s faithful servants 
and prophets who have prophesied of good in 
store for this people, the despised people, call- 
ed Quakers, whom He raised up after a night 
of apostacy, in the days of G. Fox, R. Barclay, 
Wm. Penn and others, to bear a noble testimony 
to his name and truth. They stood faithful as 
a body, through grievous and sore persecutions, 
and became a mighty people. The same doc- 
trines and peculiar testimonies and principles 
that they so faithfully maintained before a per- 
verse and crooked generation, are as precious 
now as ever they were, and are worth suffering 
for if need be, and He who hath promised that 
these testimonies should never fall to the ground, 
nor his people become extinct, “ will not forsake 
nor fail those that are faithfully concerned and 
engaged through his holy help and assistance, 
to support and maintain these same precious 
doctrines and testimonies in their primitive sim- 
plicity and purity,” but will dignity them with 
strength, and animate them, with a holy zeal and 
courage in the support of them, and will also 
endue them with that degree of heavenly wis- 
dom and authority which their adversaries or 
opponents shall not be able to withstand, gain- 
say, or resist. 
With love, from your brother. 
CHARLES Woop. 

JACKSONVILLE, N. Y. 2nd month, 7th., 1889. 





For “‘ THe Frienp.”’ 


First-day Schools. 


[We have received from our valued friend, Robt. 
Knowles, of lowa (formerly of New York State), 
a communication on the subject of First-day, or 
Bible Schools, as a means of instructing the chil- 
dren of Friends. His views may be gathered 
from what follows, which is slightly condensed 
from the original. They are worthy of the seri- 
ous consideration of those who may be inclined 
to favor such schools, as a substitute for that 
personal and individual care and instruction of 
the young which, in the ordering of Providence, 
rightly devolves on all those who are entrusted 
with the rearing of children.—Epz1ror. } 


Most other religious societies have adopted First- 
day scripture schools—and they have adopted 
scripture study for their ministers, and a little 
singing. But have they as fully adopted the 
Light of Christ as their teacher? and that we 
need not teach every man his neighbor, but can 
only point them to Christ as we are moved there- 
to? 

I am informed bible schools, (scripture classes) 
were first introduced in England, by Jos. J. 
Gurney. An old Friend, a member of Smyrna 





Monthly Meeting, New York, says, he attended 
his bible classes. And the first scripture school 
in America, I am told, was started in Western 
New York by Joseph Talcott, who published a 
small pamphlet, titled Friendly Visitant, (1 think 
monthly) advocating scripture study strongly, 
and sent copies to father and others. Father 
saw him, and spoke about it, told him, he feared 
it would lead to reading the scriptures in meet- 
ingsfor worship. J.T. said, heexpected it would, 
and thought it would be right to read scripture 
in meetings. 

Now these were the great advocates of bible 
school study, and what has been the result but 
division, departure, and a wordly spirit—search- 
ing the scriptures for eternal life, but not coming 
to and obeying Christ, who is the only way to 
Life? And shall we, who have been so long tried 
with their wanderings and false theories, till we 
could bear it no longer, but resolved to leave 
them and follow the pure gift of God in our 
heart, and come back to the good doctrine and 
practice of our fathers; I say, shall we start 
again in an intellectual study and teaching of 
scripture ?—If we appoint others to do it, or set 
ourselves where we are expected to do religious 
teaching, the result will be about the same. 
There is great danger of the teacher being led to 
depend on intellectual study, and search for 
something to say to those, he has assumed to 
teach. 

It is not my place, or object to condemn others ; 
or to say, no good has been done by scripture- 
schools. But I can say, that I know not one 
person in Iowa or New York who was essentially 
helped to be a consistent Friend, by attending 
such schools: and I have known many who have 
attended and who have gone far away from us. 

The remedy, for ignorance of the Bible, that 
I would propose, is, that parents not only read 
the scriptures themselves, but also encourage 
their children to read them frequently, and if 
they neglect their duty, they should be advised 
and labored with by faithful friends; or a com- 
mittee of the Monthly Meeting should endeavor 
to convince and restore them to faithfulness, as 
required by our discipline, and to unity with 
faithful friends. Then they could say to their 
children. “ My son, know thou the God of thy 
father, and serve Him with a perfect heart. If 
thou seek Him, He will be found of thee, but if 
thou forsake Him, He will cast thee off forever.” 

I have been in the practice of having my 
family together, and reading a chapter in the 
Bible every morning after breakfast, with very 
few exceptions for all my married life, more than 
forty years; and I believe it a good, and safe 
practice. But reading of scriptures in public 
meetings, I feel restrained from joining with. 
If parents neglect their duty, shall Monthly 
Meetings appoint some one to relieve them, 
and take the responsibility? If we do that and at- 
tend, we expect to hear words; and are we not 
practically saying! that it needs less of waiting, 
and Divine guidance to teach children, than their 
parents? or, that we would like a little more free- 
dom for intellectual teaching in our meetings 
for worship. Does not Sarah L. Grubb speak of 
some, who were ready to say. “Come and see 
what a beautiful structure we are building up?” 
Instead of waiting on the Master of all rightly 
gathered assemblies, to know his will and guid- 
ing hand in all our religious labors. 

RosBert KNOWLES. 

West Brancu, Iowa, Twelfth mo. 6, 1888. 

nequeioinosinetipithiiabadincstiia 

To adopt the modes and fashions of the world, 
is to be unchristian-like. 
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which are extended in front so as to form one 
long line with the body, and so mixed up with the 
stalk as to be practically part of it. The four 
other legs stand out anyhow in rigid spikes, like 
forks from the grass, while the antenne are 
erected at the top, like blades coming off from a 
node, which the button-like head so well resem- 
bles. When one of these insects springs to a new 
stalk of grass it will at once all but vanish be- 
fore your eyes. It remains there perfectly rigid, 
a component part of the grass itself, its long legs 
crooked and branched exactly like dried hay, 
the same in colour, the same in fineness, and 
quite defying detection. 

“ Besides the insects which imitate grass, another 
large class imitate twigs, sticks, and the smaller 
branches of shrubs. The commonest of these is 
a walking twig, three or four inches long, cover- 
ed with bark apparently, and spotted all over 
with mould like the genuine branch. The imi- 
tation of bark here is one of the most perfect 
delusions in nature; the delicate striation and 
the mould spots are reproduced exactly, while 
the segmentation of the body represents node- 
intervals with wonderful accuracy. On finding 
one of these insects I have often cut a small 
branch from an adjoining tree and laid the two 
side by side for comparison ; and when both are 
partly concealed by the hands so as to show only 
the part of the insect’s body which is free from 
limbs, it is impossible to tell the one from the 
other. The very joints of the legs in these forms 
are knobbed to represent nodes, and the char- 
acteristic attitudes of the insects are all such as 
to sustain the deception. 

“ A still more elaborate set of forms are those 
which represent leaves. These belong mostly to 
the Mantis and Locust tribes, and they are found 
in all forms, sizes, and colours, mimicking foli- 
age at every state of growth, maturity, and de- 
cay. Some have the leaf stamped on their 
broadened wing-cases in vivid green, with veins 
and midrib complete, and with curious expan- 
sions over the thorax and along all the limbs to 
imitate smaller leaves. I have again and again 
matched these forms in the forests, not only with 
the living leaf, but with crumpled, discoloured, 
and shrivelled specimens, and indeed the imita- 
tions of the crumpled autumn-leaf are even more 
numerous and impressive than those of the living 
form. Lichens, mosses, and fungi are also con- 
stantly taken as models by insects, and there is 
nothing in the vegetable kingdom, no knot, wart, 
nut, mould, seale, bract, thorn, or bark, which 
has not its living counterpart in some animal 
form.” 

On one occasion he had encamped for a week 
near the dried bed of a stream. “A canopy of 
leaves arched overhead, the home of many birds, 
and the granite boulders of the dry stream-bed, 
and all along the banks, were marked with their 
white droppings. One day I was startled to see 
one of these droppings move. It was a mere 
white splash upon the stone, and when I ap- 
proached I saw I must be mistaken; the thing 
was impossible ; and now it was perfectly motion- 
less. But I certainly saw it move, sol bent 
down and touched it. It was an animal. Of 
course it was as dead as a stone the moment 
I touched it, but one soon knows these impostures, 
and I gave it a minute or two to become alive 
—hastily sketching it meantime in case it 
should vanish through the stone, for in that 
land of wonders one really never knows what 
will happen next. Here was a_ bird-drop- 
ping suddenly become alive and moving over a 
rock ; and now it was a bird-dropping again ; 
and yet, like Galileo, I protest that it moved. 







Natural History, Science, &. 


Mimiery in African Insects—Henry Drum- 
mond in his travels in Africa, says, that the pitch 
of perfection to which mimicry has attained in 
Central Africa is so marvellous that one almost 
hesitates to utter what his eyes have seen. 

One day, on the borders of lake Shirwa, “I 
had stopped among some tall dry grass to mark 
a reading of the aneroid, when one of my 
men suddenly shouted ‘Chirombo!’ ‘ Chirombo’ 
means an inedible beast of any kind, and I turn- 
ed round to see where the animal was. The 
native pointed straight at myself. I could see 
nothing, but he approached, and pointing close 
to a wisp of hay which had fallen upon my 
coat, repeated ‘Chirombo!’ Believing that it 
must be some insect among the hay, I took it in 
my fingers, looked over it, and told him pointed- 
ly there was no ‘Chirombo’ there. He smiled, 
and pointing again to the hay, exclaimed 
“ Moio !’”—‘ It’s alive!’ The hay itself was the 
Chirombo. I donot exaggerate when I say that 
that wisp of hay was no more like an insect than 
my aneroid barometer. I had mentally resolved 
never to be taken in by any of these mimetic 
frauds ; I was incredulous enough to suspect that 
the descriptions of Wallace and the others were 
somewhat highly coloured ; but I confess to have 
been completely stultified and beaten by the 
very first mimetic form I met. Take two inches 
of dried yellow grass-stalk, such as one might 
pluck to run through the stem of a pipe; then 
take six other pieces nearly as long and a quarter 
as thick, bend each in the middle at any angle 
you like, stick them in three opposite pairs, and 
again at any angle you like, upon the first grass- 
stalk, and you have my Chirombo. When you 
catch him, his limbs are twisted about at every 
angle, as if the whole were made of one long stalk 
of the most delicate grass, hinged in a dozen 
places, and then gently crushed up into a dis- 
hevelled heap. Having once assumed a position, 
by a wonderful instinct he never moves or varies 
one of his many angles by half a degree. The 
way this insect keeps up the delusion is indeed 
almost as wonderful as the mimicry itself; you 
may turn him about and over and over, but he 
is mere dried grass, and nothing will induce him 
to acknowledge the animal kingdom by the 
faintest suspicion of spontaneous movement. All 
the members of this family have this power of 
shamming death ; but how such emaciated and 
juiceless skeletons should ever presume to be 
alive is the real mystery. 

“ These grass-stalk insects live exclusively among 
the long grass which occurs in patches all over 
the forests, and often reaches a height of eight 
or ten feet. During three-fourths of the year it 
is dried by the sun into a straw-yellow colour, 
and all the insects are painted to match. Al- 
though yellow is the ground tone of these grasses, 
they are variegated, and especially towards the 
latter half of the year, in two ways. They are 
either tinged here and there with red and brown, 
like the autumn colours at home, or they are 
streaked and spotted with black mould or other 
markings, painted by the finger of decay. All 
these appearances are closely imitated by insects. 
To complete the deception, some have the an- 
tenne developed to represent blades of grass 
which are often from one to two inches in 
length, and stick out from the end of the body, 
one on either side, like blades of grass at the end 
of astalk. The favorite attitude of these insects 
is to clasp a grass-stalk, as if they were climbing 
a pole ; then the body is compressed against the 
stem and held in position by the two fore-limbs, 


It would not come to, and I almost feared I 
might be mistaken after all, so I turned it over 
on its other side. Now should any sceptic per. 
sist that this was a bird-dropping, I leave him 
to account fora bird-dropping with six legs 
a head, and a segmented body. Righting the 
creature, which showed no sign of life through 
all this ordeal, I withdrew a few paces and 
watched developments. It lay motionless on 
the stone, no legs, no head, no feelers, nothing 
to be seen but a flat patch of white—just such q 
patch as you could make on the stone in a second 
with a piece of chalk. Presently it stirred and 
the spot slowly slided across the boulder until I 
caught the impostor and imprisoned him for my 
cabinet. I saw in all about a dozen of these in- 
sects after this. They are about half the size 
of a fourpenny-piece, slightly more oval than 
round, and as white as asnowflake. This white- 
ness is due to anumber of little tufts of delicate 
down growing out from minute protuberances 
all over the back. It is a fringe of similar tufts 
round the side that gives the irregular margin 
so suggestive of a splash ; and the under surface 
of the body has no protection at all. The limbs 
are mere threads, and the motion of the insect is 
slow and monotonous, with frequent pauses to 
impress surrounding nature with its moribund 
condition. Now unless this insect with this col- 
our and habit were protectively coloured it sim- 
ply would not have a chance to exist. It lies 
fearlessly exposed on the bare stones during the 
brightest hours of the tropical day, a time when 
almost every other animal is skulking out of 
sight. Lying upon all the stones round about 
are the genuine droppings of birds; and when 
one sees the two together it is difficult to say 
whether one is most struck with the originality 
of the idea, or the extraordinary audacity with 
which the ro/e is carried out.” 


———————— 2 ———______—_—. 


Items. 


Prohibition in Iowa.—In the consideration of a 
bill before Congress, which enacts that the laws of 
the several States in relation to the sale of liquors, 
may apply to those which have been imported, as 
well as to those which have been manufactured in 
the United States—Senator Wilson, of Iowa, made 
some interesting statements as to the experience of 
his own State in the practical effects of the prohi- 
bition policy. 

While the census reports show an increase of 
crime in the United States greater in ratio than the 
increase of population, the reverse is the case in 
Iowa since it came under the influence of prohi- 
bition. From official returns it appears that the 
number of persons in that State sent to the peniten- 
tiary and to the county jails in 1887, was 567; in 
1888, 323. In 48 out of the 99 counties of the State, 
there were no convictions requiring imprisonment, 
so that about one-half of the county jails had no 
criminal occupants in 1888. The general testimony 
of the Iowa Judges was, that the prohibitory law 
had largely reduced criminal offences and the ex- 
penses of the Courts. 

The motive for applying to Congress for the pas- 
sage of the act proposed was, a judicial decision 
that although every State had an undoubted right 
in the exercise of its reserved police powers to enact 
such laws as might be necessary for the protection 
and welfare of its citizens; yet that this right must 
be exercised in submission to the power given by 
the Constitution to Congress, “to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations,” 


Italy's Military Burdens.—About twelve years 
ago, the Italian Government surprised Europe by 
launching out into the most extravagant expendl- 
ture upon their navy. Vast ships of war were con- 
structed, one of which, the “ Duilio,” attained the 
size of eleven thousand tons. These vessels were 
armed with guns of one hundred tons each and, 
further, were partially covered with armor-plates. 
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They were built on such a scale, and so heavily 
weighted, that it was feared that complete armor 
would cause them to sink peacefully to the bottom 
of the ocean before they would be of the slightest 
help in active hostilities. 

A competent native authority has just written an 
article, in the Naples Courier, in which he shows 
that this new fleet, which was a source of such pride 
to its originators at the time, has already become 
antiquated and comparatively valueless, owing to 
the advances in naval construction subsequently 
made by other nations. Had the Italians main- 
tained cool heads upon their shoulders, and kept 
their money in their pockets, instead of squander- 
ing untold millions upon these huge vessels, they 
would be now in an incomparably stronger position, 
even from a naval point of view. For they would 
be able to avail themselves of the latest improve- 
ments in construction instead of being limited to 
the humiliating process of patching up their almost 
obsolete ships. 

Italy being a poorer nation than England, is 
more severely pinched by such humiliating failures. 
Her consequently heavy taxation — terribly 
upon the agricultural and indigent classes. So pro- 
found is the misery amongst millions of these, that 
they are becoming desperate and disloyal. Thus, 
at a meeting held last month, in Milan, the cry of 
“Long live Anarchy” was welcomed by a large au- 
dience. 

A recent author and traveller, Dr. W. N. Beau- 
clerk, states in his new work, entitled “ Rural Italy,” 
that the peasantry “are always in debt,” although 
their food is so poor that it really consists of coarse 
bread (made of barley or maize), a few beans, 
chestnuts, and vegetables. In winter the families 
and their cattle are huddled together for warmth, 
fuel being comparatively dear. The moral con- 
dition of the peasantry, and even of their priests, 
is fearful. 

The mortgages on Italian land amount to eight 
hundred million pounds, or more than the vast 
National Debt of Great Britain. The total esti- 
mated value of the property on which these mort- 
gages are effected only exceeds that amount by 160 
million pounds, so that the country is mortgaged 
“up to the hilt,” whilst the rate of interest on the 
debt is about 8 per cent.! Hence it is no wonder 
that misery, vice, and murder abound in Italy. 
But the chief cause of all this woe is the madness of 
yielding to naval and military ambition and panic- 
mongering folly. 
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Since the publication of the article in No. 15 
of ThE Frrenp—*“ Thoughts in a Friends’ 
Meeting House”—we have received several 
letters and communications bearing on the same 
subject, which seem to require some notice. One 
is from a Friend in England who thinks that 
the statement made by J. 8. W. in that article, 
that “ the Hicksite Friends as a society do not 
acknowledge the Divinity of Christ,” misrepre- 
sents their sentiments. We did not understand 
that when J.S. W.used the words, “ as a society,” 
he meant to imply that all their members re- 
jected that doctrine; but rather that it was not 
regarded among them as an essential article of 
faith, so that the preaching of contrary views 
would subject the person so preaching to the 
censure of the discipline. 

A recent re-examination of the whole subject 
has led to the conviction, that the doctrinal 
questions out of which arose the controversies that 
agitated the Society of Friends, and led to the 
separation in 1827, mainly turned on three 
points, 

The first of these was the Divinity of Christ. 
On this subject, one party maintained the views 
set forth by Friends in the beginning—as ex- 


pressed by William Penn—*“I do heartily be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ is the only true and ever- 
lasting God, by whom all things are made that 
are made in the heavens above, or in the earth 
beneath, or the waters under the earth; that 
He is, as omnipotent, so omniscient and omni- 
present, therefore God.” * 

On the other hand, Elias Hicks used many ex- 
pressions which implied that he regarded Jesus 
Christ as only a man eminently gifted for the 
work of a teacher and an example to the people ; 
and that although He might be called Divine, 
yet it was in the same sense, in which all the 
children of God might be so termed, %. ¢., be- 
cause they were brought into harmony with the 
Divine Spirit. 

The second of these points was the doctrine of 
the atonement, which E. Hicks rejected. 

The third was the inspired origin of the Holy 
Scriptures, which he denied. 

While we believe that a difference in belief 
on these subjects was the primary cause of the 
dissensions of sixty or seventy years ago, yet we 
by no means suppose that all of those who then 
left our Society, had imbibed erroneous views ; 
still less, that all the members of the new or- 
ganization that was then established, hold them 
at this day. The position taken by those who 
represented their Society in the New Jersey trial 
for the right of possession of certain funds, was, 
that the doctrines enumerated were not essential 
doctrines. This we suppose is still the general 
feeling among them; and in consequence a 
degree of liberty on doctrinal questions is 
allowed among them, which we regard as not 
conducive to the best interests of our meetings 
and members. 

We make these statements and explanations, 
not from any controversial feeling, but through 
a desire to simply show the true state of the 
question, without exaggeration or misrepresen- 
tation. 

Another communication which we have re- 
ceived, comes from Kansas. In this the writer, 
who, we believe, is not in membership with our 
Society, quotes from the writings of Isaac Pen- 
ington to show that our early Friends made a 
distinction between Christ, “the eternal light, 
life, wisdom and power of God,” and the bodily 
garment which he took. This is very true, but 
however applicable the passages quoted may be 
to those who give too little place to the spiritual 
appearance of Christ in the heart, they do not 
seem to us to settle the question that was at 
issue in 1827, i. e., whether the Apostle, in stat- 
ing that the Word, which was God, was made 
flesh and dwelt among men; meant anything 
of a higher nature than the visitations of the 
Holy Spirit, with which all men are in measure 
favored. 

A third communication is from an esteemed 
Friend in Illinois, who queries, “ What is the 
vital difference ?” meaning, we suppose, between 
the two divisions into which Friends separated 
in 1827. Perhaps this has been sufficiently 
answered in the previous part of this editorial. 
This was accompanied by some earnest remarks 
on the necessity of Christians cultivating that 
love for one another, which our Saviour de- 
clared was the badge of discipleship ; that obe- 
dience to Christ’s commands, which entitles 
them to be called his “ Friends;” and that 
faithful following of the leadings of the Spirit, 
through which they become “the sons of God.” 
“T read,” says the writer, “George Fox, Wil- 
liam Penn, Robert Barclay, Job Scott, and all 





* Works, vol. I., p. 165. Ed. of 1726. 


those who bore the burden and heat of the 
early days; and I see and feel the pulsating 
cord of Divine life to flow from one to another, 
and it comes down to even me; and I doubt 
not this is the experience of many others: still, 
there is something that separates and divides a 
part of the household of faith.” 

The concern of the writer appears to be that 
all should come to feel that the true fellowship 
does not flow so much from a uniformity of 
opinion, as from a partaking together of the 
Divine life; and walking in the Light of 
Christ. 

We can sympathize with these views; believ- 
ing that religion is far more in the heart than 
in the head; and that there may be a unity of 
feeling and of spirit between persons, who have 
been led by the same Divine Power into a simi- 
lar experience of the regenerating process, 
which is indispensable to the Christian ; and yet 
that these may differ in their intellectual con- 
ceptions and definitions of points of doctrines. 
At the same time, it cannot be denied that 
where there is a wide divergence in doctrinal 
belief, harmony and love are more likely to be 
preserved, by the coming together of those of 
the same sentiments into distinct organizations. 
The apostle queries,“ How can two walk to- 
gether unless they be agreed ?” 


Respecting the Friend whose diary was com- 
pleted in the last number of THE FRrenp, the 
following additional information has been re- 
ceived :— 


Mary Coates, Junior, whose diary is now 
being published in THe FRreEnp, died, I think, 
at about thirty years of age. Her mother Mary 
Langdale, was daughter of Josiah and Margaret 
Langdale, who were both ministers in high es- 
teem among Friends, and visited meetings in 
England, Ireland, and America. The grand- 
mother of Mary Coates, Jun., on her father’s 
side, was Beulah, wife of Thomas Coates, who 
came to America late in 1682, a short time 
after William Penn. She was an elder in the 
Society of Friends, and Treasurer of the Yearly 
Meeting from 1730 to 1741.— Coates’ Memorials. 


A communication from a Friend of New 
Sharon, Iowa, mentions that at a Monthly 
Meeting (of the Larger Body) held at that 
place on the 19th of First Month, nineteen 
new members were received, some of whom had 
been members of other religious societies, which 
practice the outward ordinances. The writer 
expresses his belief that if the Society of Friends 
“live up to their profession, there is no branch 
of the Christian Church better calculated to 
meet the masses and gather to the Truth as it is 
in Jesus, than ours.” 

We have no doubt that if,as a people, we 
faithfully maintained our doctrines and testimo- 
nies, and exemplified their power and efficacy 
by our self-denying and holy lives, and by our 
sincere efforts to spread the kingdom of the 
Redeemer among men, that the influence for 
good of our Society would be greatly enlarged ; 
and that many more would be drawn into fel- 
lowship with us, from a conviction that our fel- 
lowship was with the Father, and his Son, Jesus 
Christ.” But is there not a care needed lest 
any should endeavor to promote the cause of 
Truth by lowering the standard of our princi- 
ples, and so widening the terms of admission into 
membership as to lose in part the characteristic 
features of our Society? Such a process would 
practically amount to little more than bringing 
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the Society down to the level on which others 
are standing, in order to include them in its 
fold; instead of elevating them to a true appre- 
ciation and conviction of the spiritual doctrines 
of Primitive Christianity which our Society ever 
believed itself raised up to maintain. From 
such a process, we see no substantial good that 
is likely to arise ; but its tendency must be a 
gradual declension from the position assigned us 
by the Head of the Church, without a corres- 
ponding benefit to others. 

We wish Friends everywhere would bear in 
mind, that the strength of our Society does not 
depend so much on the number of its members, 
as on the faithfulness with which it maintains 
its original principles; and on the experience of 
its members generally of that baptizing power of 
Christ, by which they are crucified to the world, 
and fitted to become as lights to others. 


The illustrated Catalogues of Seeds and Plants, 
annually issued by several of our seedsmen and 
florists, are attractive publications. They abound 
in well executed drawings of flowers, fruits and 
vegetables, and are prepared with much taste. 
We have received three such catalogues—one 
from Vick, of Rochester, New York, and one 
each from Maule and Dreer, of Philadelphia. 
Their examination is well calculated to awaken 
a fondness for gardening, and to stimulate the 
reader to purchase the seeds or roots of some of 
the many attractive plants described in them. 


Archibald Crosbie has been appointed Agent 
for THe Frrenp; address, Paullina, O’Brien 
County, Iowa. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The President has signed the bill 
for the admission of North and South Dakota, Mon- 
tana and Washington Territories into the Union of 
States. The bill provides that the people of South 
Dakota shall vote upon the adoption of the Sioux Falls 
Constitution on Fifth Month 14th, and the location of 
the capital is to be settled by election. On the same 
day the residents of North Dakota, Washington and 
Montana may vote for the election of delegates to con- 
stitutional conventions, and for a full list of State offi- 
cers. On the first Third-day in Tenth Month the 
people may vote upon the constitutions proposed by 
the conventions, and, if adopted, after the President’s 
proclamation to that effect, the Governors of each may 
order an election of members of the Legislature and of 
Representatives in Congress. The Legislatures may 
meet and elect two Senators, each in time to take their 
seats at the beginning of the first regular session of the 
Fifty-first Congress in Twelfth Month next, at which 
time the Representatives shall also be admitted to 
seats. These provisions apply also to the Senators 
and Representatives from South Dakota. 

The President has signed the Nicaragua canal bill. 
The Department of State has received despatches from 
our Consuls at Panama and Colon in regard to the 
situation of affairs on the Isthmus. The Consuls re- 

ort that no disorders had taken place up to Second 

fonth 13th, and that no trouble was anticipated be- 

cause of the expected final collapse of De Lessep’s 
company. The event of the collapse has been dis- 
counted by the fact that a gradual suspension of the 
work had been going on for the last two months, and 
the overflow had drifted ont easily and in several di- 
rections. 

An application for an injunction made in Waterloo, 
Towa, to restrain the American Express Company from 
transporting liquors from outside the State to Inde- 
pendence, has been denied by Judge Mey on the 
ground that it would interfere with inter-State com- 
merce. It is believed that on the strength of this 
decision the wholesale dealers in liquors in the river 
cities will establish warehouses in the adjoining States 
and ship liquors from them into Iowa. 

A correspondent of the Boston Transcript, talking 
about cigarettes, says that “those bought by our boys 
are quite another thing from those comparatively in- 
nocent ones smoked by Cubans and South Americans 
that set the fashion. Wrappers, ‘ warranted rice paper,’ 


are proven to be ordinary paper whitened with arsenic. 
In the 16 expensive popular brands, with one excep- 
tion, were found sufficient quantities of opium to create 
such a craving as could only be satisfied by an inces- 
sant use of cigarettes or resort to opium alone. We see 
many cases of lightning paralysis, insomnia, insanity, 
unquestionably so produced, and the whole army of 
cigarette smokers show it in skin, weak eyes and weaker 
manhood.” 

Snow began to fall in Columbia, South Carolina, on 
the morning of the 21st ult., and by evening it was 24 
inches deep on a level, and still falling fast. It was 
the heaviest snow-storm within the recollection of the 
oldest Columbian. 

A blinding snow prevailed all day on the 21st ult., 
at Augusta, Georgia, and was followed by heavy rain 
and sleet at night. Trains from upper Georgia and 
South Carolina came in covered with snow, and re- 
ported very cold weather. Such a storm is almost un- 
precedented in that section. 

On the morning of Seventh-day, the 23rd ultimo, 
the thermometer in Philadelphia marked a lower 
temperature than on any previous day of this winter, 
or of that of one year ago. 

Excitement is intense in Lexington, Va., over the 
discovery of an immense mountain of the richest iron 
ore, which rivals in quality and vast deposit the famous 
iron beds of Birmingham. It was discovered by per- 
sons who went out to investigate the newly opened 
property called Buena Vista, on the line of the Shen- 
andoah Valley and Richmond and Allegheny Rail- 
roads, within a few miles of this town. Chemists pro- 
nounce the ore more than 59 per cent. pure, and high 
grade. This, it is thought, will insure the building of 
a new city. 

A wonderful ice cave, according to the Bakima 
Herald, was discovered recently near Trout Lake, 
Klickitat County, W. T. It is of great size, but can- 
not be explored on account of the intense cold. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 347, a de- 
crease of 70 as compared with the previous week, and 
of 35 with the corresponding period of last year. Of 
this number 175 were males and 172 females: 54 died 
of consumption ; 48 of pneumonia; 25 of diseases of 
the heart ; 18 of typhoid fever; 12 of debility; 12 of 
inflammation of the brain; 11 of scarlet fever ; 11 of old 
age; 10 of croup; 9 of convulsions, and 9 of marasmus. 

Markets, &c.— U.S. 44’s, reg., 108; coupon, 109}; 
4’s, 129; currency 6’s, 120 a 130. 

Cotton sold in a small way to spinners, on a basis of 
10} cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

Feed.— Winter bran, choice and fancy, $16.75 a $17 ; 
do., fair to prime, $16 a $16.50; spring bran, $15a$1 
per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—Western and Pennsylvania super, 
$2.75 a $3.25; do., do., extras, $3.25 a $3.75 ; No. 2 
winter family, $3.85 a $4.25; Pennsylvania family, 
$4.70 a $4.85; Pennsylvania roller process, $5 a $5.40; 
Ohio, clear, $4.80 a $5.15; do., straight, $5.15 a $5.40; 
Indiana, clear, $4.80 a $5.15; do., straight, $5.15 a 
$5.40; St. Louis and Southern Illinois, clear, $4.80 a 
$5.15; do. do., straight, $5.15 a $5.40; winter patent, 
fair to choice, $5.50 a $6.00; Minnesota, clear, $4.50 
a $5.00; do., straight, $5.25 a $6.00; do., patent, $6.40 
a $7.00. Rye flour was in limited request at $3 per 
barrel for choice. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 98} a 98} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 403 a 40} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 33} a 34 cts. 

Beef cattle —Extra, 4} a 43 cts.; good, 4 a 4} cts.; 
medium, 34 a 3} cts.; common, 3.a3} cts. A few extra 
choice sold for 5 ets. 

Sheep.—Extra, 5} a 6 cts.; good, 5} a 5} cts.; me- 
dium, 4} a 5 cts.; common, 4 a 44 cts.; culls, 3a 3} 
cts. Lambs, 4} a 7} cts. 

Hogs.—Westerns, 64 a7 cts.; State, 6 a 63 cts. 

Milch cows were slow of sale, at $25 a $50. 

Fat cows were in poor request at 2 a 3} cts. 

ForEIGN. — Parliament reassembled on the 2\st 
ultimo. In the House of Commons, after the reading 
of the Queen’s speech, John Morley gave notice that 
he would introduce an amendment to the address in 
reply to the speech from the Throne, condemning the 
administration of the law in Ireland as harsh, unjust 
and oppressive, and asking that measures be adopted 
to content the Irish and re-establish a real union of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

On the 19th ultimo, William O’Brien was sentenced 
to six months imprisonment without hard labor. He 
has since been taken to Galway jail, where he is to 
undergo his sentence. 

During last week, before the Parnell Commission, 
M’Donald, Manager of the Times, Houston, Secretary 
of the Irish Loyal and Patriotic Union, and Richard 


Pigott were examined. The latter alleged that he had 
obtained the Parnell letters, published in the Tj 
from several men who found them in a bag that had 
been discovered in a room in Paris. When Pigott was 
cross-examined, he was confronted with evidence which 
he was not prepared for, and gave such answers to the 
questions put to him as to completely break down his 
credibility as a witness, and to give rise to the belief 
that he had himself forged the letters pretended to 
have been written by Parnell and Eagan. 

On the 21st ultimo, President Carnot of the French 
Republic, signed a decree appointing a new cabinet 
of which Tirard is Premier and Minister of Commerce. 
and De Freycinet is Minister of War. p 

There have been heavy falls of snow in the Bernese 
Oberland. Avalanches have destroyed many houses 
and caused a number of deaths at Obermatt and Solo- 
thum. 

The results just published of the census taken on 
Twelfth Month Ist, 1888, show the population of 
Switzerland at that time to have been 2,934,057, an in- 
crease of more than 100,000 since 1880. 

A despatch received in London from Berlin says the 
statement that four German iron-clads at Genoa haye 
been ordered to immediately sail for Samoa, is officially 
confirmed. ; 

A financial journal has made the discovery that 
monarchy in Europe is in danger of dying out owing to 
the increase of lunacy in royal families. The news- 
paper says that more than twenty Princes and Princes- 
ses have been under medical treatment for mental dis- 
ease, and the number displays a tendency toward rapid 
increase. The trouble is attributed to close intermar- 
riage. 

A China steamer which has arrived at San Fran- 
cisco, brings news of a great snow storm in Chee Foo, 
Over a million and a-half of people in the province are 
starving and riots occur daily. Missionaries have been 
attacked by mobs of Chinese, led by the gentry. On 
Second Month 2nd, a great fire broke out in Shidsnoki, 
Japan, extending down fourteen streets, and destroyed 
one thousand houses, including temples, schools and 
hospitals. On the following day a fire at Yokoska 
burned five hundred houses and burned to death three 
men. On the same day ten houses were destroyed at 
Joshiu and fifteen at Tokio. 


Correction.—In THe Frrenp of last week, in 
speaking of the change in the time of holding the 
meetings for worship of Northern District Monthly 
Meeting, Philadelphia, on the afternoons of First-days, 
the hour for Summer months should have been 4 
o’clock, and for the Winter months 3 o’clock. 


NOTICES. 

Westrown Boarpine Scuoot Stace.—During the 
Winter term the stage will be at Westtown Station on 
the arrival of the 8.53 and 2.47 trains from Philadel- 
phia, to convey passengers to the school, and at other 
times on timely notice to J. G. WrLuIAMs, Supt. 

Westtown, Pa. 


Diep, at his residence, Salem, Iowa, on 15th of First 
Month, 1889, JonaTHAN Moster, aged 92 years and 


80 days. He was zealous for the cause of Christianity 
as practised and believed in by the Society of Friends 
in its primitive purity. 

, at her residence in Wellington, Ontario, 
Canada, Second Month 6th, 1889, after a painful illness 
of seven months, which was borne with Christian 
patience and fortitude, Susan C. DorLAND, daughter 
of Stephen and Ruth Moore, and widow of Willet 
Dorland, M. D., aged 78 years, 8 months and 2 days, a 
member and elder of Wellington Particular Meeting, 
and West Lake Monthly Meeting of Friends. She 
was a true mother in Israel, and a sympathizing friend, 
ever having a loving, watchful care over the poor and 
needy, often ministering to their needs both in word 
and deed. To this watchful care testimony was borne 
by one who had lived in the family forty years ago, 
and who spoke of her motherly counsel and kindness 
to him, a wayward boy, which had been, through God's 
blessing, influential for good; although, until he him- 
self had children growing up, he could not understand 
her prayerful concern and deep travail of soul for him. 
At times during her sickness she was favored with re- 
markable views of heavenly things; especially so & 
few evenings before her final change. She appear 
to be gone, and on reviving she said she had seen such 
a beautiful place—beyond description ; and when en- 
quired of how she felt? she replied, “Oh ! such peace. 
I never expected such a flow of peace at such a time as 
this. It is beyond anything I ever expected or even 
hoped for,” 





